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THE LEAGUE AND THE MINORITIES TREATIES. 


HE most important of the subjects dealt with by the fifty-fourth 
session of the Council of the League of Nations—opened at 
Geneva on March 4th—was that of the procedure in force for the 

examination of complaints of infractions of the terms of the Minority 
Treaties. Though the experience of nearly ten years has resulted in 
considerable improvements being made in the machinery originally 
devised for this purpose, this same experience has brought to light 
defects which have caused feelings of dissatisfaction among the 
minorities themselves, with the result that there has for some time 
been a widespread belief that the ideal method of procedure has 
yet to be found. Several proposals for improving it have been put 
forward before the Council, but without finding general acceptance, 
and at the moment the machinery for dealing with complaints in a 
manner which will prove entirely acceptable to both sides—minorities 
and their Governments—has yet to be invented. It has for some 
time been known that a serious attempt would be made to tackle 
the problem at this meeting of the Council, since Herr Stresemann 
had given notice at Lugano on December 15th last of his intention 
to raise the whole question of minorities at the March session, and 
meanwhile Senator Dandurand, the Canadian delegate, had been 
engaged in drafting a resolution for presentation to the Council 
containing definite proposals for an alteration in the procedure in 
force for dealing with minorities petitions. When the session opened 
on March 4th, it was known, therefore, that the most important 
debate would be that on minorities, and the proposals of the German 
and Canadian delegates were awaited with muchinterest. They were put 
forward on March 6th and were very similar in character. Mr. Adatchi, 
the rapporteur, presented his report on them to the Council on the 
following day, recommending that they should be referred to a 
committee of enquiry, which should study them and report to the 
Council at its next session in June. Mr. Adatchi’s report was adopted 
unanimously, and it was decided that the enquiry should be conducted 
by the Japanese delegate himself, assisted by Sir Austen Chamberlain 
and Senor Quinones de Leon, the Spanish delegate. During the 
period before the next session any State which has signed minorities 
treaty obligations and any State member of the League may present 
its observations to the Committee, while the latter, on its side, is 
free to consult whom it pleases, and to receive any information 
whatsoever. 

Before giving details of the German and Canadian proposals for 
amending it, the nature of the existing procedure must be explained, 
while something must also be said as to the character of the Minorities 
Treaties, since the position of the minorities themselves, and of the 
League, will otherwise not be clear. 

The Minorities Treaties are a creation, not of the League, but 
of the Peace Treaties of 1919-20,! and are the direct outcome of the 
principle that where a State was helped to independence by the 





1The Supreme Council’s original intention was to incorporate the minority clauses 
» the territorial clauses of the Peace Treaties, but lack of time did not allow this to be 
one. 
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efforts of other Powers, and where it seemed possible that the 
establishment of such a State might lead to oppression of the 
minorities in it, with consequent danger to the peace of Europe, 
the Powers were justified in insisting on guarantees being given for 
the protection of the minorities in that State. This was done by the 
negotiation between the principal Allied and Associated Powers and 
the newly established States of a series of Treaties,! the provisions 
of which were declared to “ constitute obligations of international 
concern.” 

Under the terms of the Treaties, the signatory States undertook 
to assure to all the inhabitants within their frontiers protection of life 
and liberty and free exercise of their religion, without distinction of 
birth, nationality, language, race or religion. All nationals of the 
country were declared equal before the law, and enjoy the same civil 
and political rights. Differences of religion may not debar any of 
them from public employment, distinctions, or the pursuit of a trade or 
profession. Nationals who belong to racial, religious or linguistic 
minorities enjoy the same treatment in law and fact as the rest of the 
inhabitants, and in particular have the right to establish and control 
religious and social institutions, schools, ete., at their own expense, 
and to use their own language and exercise their own religion freely 
therein: also they have the right to “‘ adequate facilities ’ for the use 
of their language in the Courts of Law. The Governments of the 
signatory States undertook to recognise the essential stipulations 
(those laying down general principles) of the Treaties as ‘‘ fundamental 
laws,’ not to be over-ridden by any law, decree or administrative act, 
but only by the action of the League itself, through a resolution of a 
majority of the Council. 

The provisions of these Treaties were placed under the guarantee 
of the League, which has, therefore, assumed the obligation of taking 
action in case any of them are infringed. Machinery was set up to 
enable the League to carry out this duty, but to understand how this 
operates it is necessary to bear in mind the fact that the minorities 
themselves are not parties to the Treaties, and have no Treaty right 
of appeal. It is the Treaty provisions and not the position of the 
minorities which have been placed under the guarantee of the League, 
and this was made effective in the following manner. Any member 
of the Council is entitled to bring before it any infraction, or danger of 
infraction, of any of these obligations, and the Council may thereupon 
‘take such action and give such direction ” as it may deem proper and 
effective in the circumstances. But the Treaties themselves contained 
no provisions at ail as to the machinery to be set up for making the 
guarantee effective. The result is that, while the powers given to 
the Council are very wide ones, that body has not found it easy to 
devise a method of procedure which satisfies all the requirements of 
the case. To explain why this is so, the details of the procedure in 
force must be outlined. 

As already explained, the League Council can only act in case 
of infractions of the Treaties, and only then after the question has 
been raised by one of its members. ‘“ This is inherent in the con- 
stitution of the League, in which only Governments have any standing ; 








‘ 1A list of the Minorities Treaties signed by such States is given at the end of this 
article. 
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and it would clearly be out of the question for the Council to enter 
into direct communication with an aggrieved section of the subjects 
of a member State of the League.’! The difficulty has been to 
devise a satisfactory plan for bringing complaints of Treaty infrac- 
tions before the Council, and at the same time ensuring that they shall 
be properly investigated and remedied. The procedure may be 
described in a few words. Any State, or the minorities themselves, 
may communicate information regarding Treaty infractions to the 
Council in the form of a petition or otherwise. These petitions go 
actually to the Secretariat, and if they satisfy certain conditions? 
they are sent to the Government concerned for comments. The 
latter must reply within three weeks, and if it wishes to submit 
observations has two months in which to prepare them. Petition 
and comments are then sent together to all members of the Council, 
and are examined by a body known as the Committee of Three, 
consisting of the President and two other members,’ which reports 
to the full Council. All this takes place automatically, and is merely 
«a method of informing the Council of the state of affairs, since the 
petitioner has no legal standing whatever as a party to the dispute. 
The judicial action of the Council only begins at the next stage, when 
the question is formally raised by one of its members. Everything, 
then, depends on this being done, since if no member is sufficiently 
interested, the petition will lapse, and it must be remembered that 
until Germany became a member of the Council no State that has 
been dispossessed of a large number of its nationals had a seat at that 
table. 

For many reasons it is difficult for members of the Council to take 
the initiative in the matter. To expect them to do so is to assume 
that they will keep themselves informed as to any cases in which 
there might be reason to fear that some State was neglecting to 
arry out its Treaty obligations. As the writer of an article in the 
Times pointed out the other day, ‘ This duty would, no doubt, have 
been an invidious one. They would have had to instruct their 
Legations to report alleged violations of the Treaties; they would 
themselves in the first place have had to approach the Government 
concerned with enquiries and representations, and if these failed, 
to appeal to the guarantee of the League. All this would have been 
distasteful, and would have tended to interfere with friendly and 
harmonious relations.”’ 

It may be remarked that the Committee of Three will have 
examined and reported to the Council on the petition, but this does 
not give the Council the right to act. The Committee may decide 
that it is not desirable that the petition should be brought before 
the Council, and in that case probably nothing more will ever be 
heard of it, since up to this stage the Council has not yet been officially 
seized of the question. 





1“ The Protection of Minorities,’ by L. P. Mair. Cristophers, London. 1928. 

* These are that they must have in view the protection of minorities in accordance 
with the Treaties, must not be in the form of a request for a severance of political relations 
with the State, must not be anonymous, must not contain violent language, and must not 
repeat information or refer to facts about which a petition has already been sent. 

’These must not be nationals of States directly concerned with the minority, or of 
States bordering the country where the minority lives. 
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If the Committee decides against bringing the petition before the 
Council, the petitioner is not informed of the contents of the observa- 
tions of the interested Government on his petition, either by the 
Committee or by the Secretariat, nor does the latter office inform the 
petitioner of the result of his petition. The result of this is that the 
minority is often left under the impression that its case has not been 
heard, and that it is being victimised by the inaction or indifference 
of the Council. The minority complains, but is left in the dark as 
to what action, if any, has been taken on its representations. Its 
complaint is in most cases referred to the interested Government, but 
the latter’s reply is not passed on. In other words, there is, in the 
view of the minority at least, a lack of publicity which appears to 
be all in favour of the other side. It is true that the Treaties speciaily 
provide that every member of the Council shall have the right to bring 
to its attention any infraction of their terms, but, as Senator Dandurand 
has pointed out in his memorandum, “ what Government will be 
willing to conduct an enquiry in the territory of another State? And 
why should one Government do so rather than another? Which 
country is in the best position to know what is going on beyond its 
frontiers ? Surely the neighbours whose former nationals the com- 
plainants probably are! Along most of the frontiers in Europe 
there is an intermixture of races. Is it in the interests of the League 
that such interference should occur? Was it not intended to entrust 
the Council with the duty of preventing any such interference by a 
foreign Government ? ”’ 

In any case, experience has shown that individual members of 
the Council are not likely to ask questions as to the ultimate fate of 
petitions on which the Committee of Three has reported unfavourably. 
This is not to suggest that the Committee does not do its work con- 
scientiously ; it should be remembered that it is not in fact a formal 
committee at all, and from its composition is not likely to add any 
fresh view-point to those which the Couneil and the Secretariat between 
them can supply. Its members, being restricted to representatives 
of States removed from the scene of the dispute, can have neither 
® personal interest in nor personal knowledge of the circumstances. 
They are in fact merely three of the (possibly) least interested members 
of a Council which sits for about a week once every three months, 
with an enormous agenda to work through. The composition of the 
Committee varies constantly, since pressure of work often compels 
members to send substitutes to the meetings, which take place 
Simultaneously with those of the Council. The members gain, 
therefore, only a sketchy and casual knowledge of the questions with 
which they are calied upon to deal. 

In his proposals for modification of this procedure Senater 
Dandurand proceeded on the assumption that it was not the object 
of the Treaties, and should not be their effect, to loosen the bonds 
which unite all nationals to the State. ‘‘ Not one of the signatories 
of those Treaties,’ he remarked, ‘can have intended to allow a 
complainant to appeal to an international tribunal before laying his 
complaint before his own Government.” He accordingly proposed 
that every petition should be submitted to the League through the 
interested Government, as by this plan any action taken by the local 
authorities by which the minorities regarded their rights as being 
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infringed would be immediately made known to the central authority. 
The knowledge that this was the case would make the minorities less 
inclined to attempt to obtain support from any foreign Government, 
and so reduce the temptation to be disloyal. 


He also suggested that complaints should be referred to a Com- 


mittee of the Council, which would meet for that special purpose, and 
embodied these two proposals in a resolution of which the following 
is the text, translated from the original French :— 


“Minority petitions, individual or collective, from racial, religious or 
linguistic minorities in a country which has signed a Minorities Treaty, 
must be addressed to the Government concerned, with the request that it 
forward them to the Secretariat of the League of Nations within thirty 
days of receipt, if the Government does not feel it desirable to reply to the 
petitioners direct. 

“If the Government fails to satisfy the complainants, the latter, 
having received its reply, must give their reasons for maintaining their 
claims, and may at the same time request their Government to forward 
all the correspondence which has been exchanged to the Secretariat of the 
League of Nations within thirty days of receipt of their final reply. 

“The Government must comply with this request and inform the 
petitioners that it has done so. It will at the same time communicate to 
them any additional observations it may think fit to add to the file. 

“ If, within forty days following their request that their complaints 
and the whole of the file be forwarded to the Secretariat, the petitioners 
do not receive notice that this has been done, they may themselves forward 
to the Secretariat of the League duplicates of the documents forming the 
file, or simply their complaint alone, should they have received no reply 
from the Government. 

‘* In order to be considered by the Council such petitions must conform 
to the following conditions ”’: 


(Here follow the five conditions already applicable to all petitions.) 


“Should the Government concerned contest for any reason the 
receivability of a petition, the Secretary-General will lay the question of 
receivability before the Committee of the Council, as constituted below, 
which may if it thinks fit appoint a Sub-Committee to make a preliminary 
examination of this question. 

“To examine these petitions and the documents accompanying them, 
as described above, the Council decides to form a Committee, composed of 
all the members of the Council or their substitutes. Special meetings of 
this Committee will be held on dates to be fixed by the Committee itself. 

‘In investigating those petitions, the Committee of the Council may, 
if it thinks fit, refer the question to the Council, which will deal with it 
in such manner and will give such directions as may seem proper and 
effectual in the circumstances of the case.” 

Herr Stresemann, in a speech before the Council on March 6th, 


also outlined proposals for a modification of the existing procedure 
on very similar lines. Before dealing with his speech, however, it 
Should be explained that the relations between Germany and Poland 
with respect to the minorities on both sides of the Upper Silesian 
frontier, which were the occasion of sharp expressions of feeling 
between Herr Stresemann and M. Zaleski at Lugano last December, 
are not regulated only by the provisions of the Minority Treaty signed 
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by Poland in 1919. In view of the special character of the problem 
presented by the mixed population on both sides of the frontier in 
Upper Silesia, a special Convention was concluded between the two 
Governments, and signed at Geneva on May 15th, 1922, under which 
the main provisions of the Polish Minority Treaty were applied to 
both parts of Upper Silesia, the German Government, that is to say, 
accepting similar obligations towards the minorities on the German 
side, as those which the Polish Government had entered into in 
respect of the Polish part of Upper Silesia. The Convention also 
provided for the establishment of Minorities Offices in both areas, and 
for reference of questions which they fail to settle to a Court of 
Arbitration, with appeal to a Mixed Commission appointed by the 
League,and composed of two Germans, two Poles and a Chairman of 
some other nationality. Thus Germany and Poland are previded 
with special machinery for dealing with those local minority questions 
which arise between them, but in spite of this neither country appears 
to be satisfied with its working. 

It was not in criticism of this, however, that the German delegate 
spoke last week, but rather in order to show up the shortcomings of 
the existing procedure for dealing with petitions against alleged 
infractions of the Minority Treaties. He complained that this 
confined itself to the “ solution ” of petitions received, and made no 
provision for the general guarantee vested in the League quite apart 
from such appeals. He reminded the Council that the debates of 
1920—when a report was adopted defining the guarantee and imposing 
on the League the obligation to satisfy itself as to the execution of 
the Treaty stipulations—formally stated that the League had this 
duty at all times, and he therefore found it necessary to ask for 
explanations as to how the League could at present inform itself 
continuously as to the condition of minorities. 

Herr Stresemann continued :— 

“The Minority clauses did not impose an impossible or dishonouring 
duty upon any State. It is incontestable that the minorities have their 
individual identity, and this exceptional position does not prevent them 
fulfilling their ordinary duties as citizens. It therefore follows that an 
appeal to the League of Nations by any one State on behalf of its minorities 
in another State cannot be regarded as political interference in the internal 
affairs of such other State. I am opposed to the suggestion that any 
intervention on behalf of the cultural rights and cultural independence 
of a minority can be regarded as a lever to break apart the unity of the 
people. 

“With regard to present procedure in the matter of petitions, as is 
made clear in the memorandum of Senator Dandurand, the minority 
submitting a petition receives the impression that its appeal has not been 
heard, because it does not know how it has been treated. Senator 
Dandurand’s suggestions to circumvent this evil deserve all our attention. 

It has been the practice that the discussion in committee of a petition 
closes the business without even members of the Council, who are not 
represented on the Committee, knowing anything further on the subject. 
It seems natural, however, that the members of the Council should have 
access to the decision of the Committee,and an opportunity of deciding 
whether any further effect should be given to the petitions. It should be 
possible to submit to the annual Assembly of the League a report on the 
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activity of the Committee, with a list of all petitions that have been 

received, while reports could also be published in the Official Journal of 

the League. Furthermore, the proceedings of the Committee might be 
speeded up and their labours be made more effective by permitting them 
either to summon a representative of the minorities or other expert on 
the subject to supplement their information. 

The representative of Canada proposes to extend the Committee o1 

Three that at present is occupied with minorities questions into a Com- 

mittee in which all members of the Council shall be represented, and 

I find it absolutely indispensable to pursue this order of ideas. In any 

case it will be necessary to take into account the possibility of strengthening 

the Committee of Three, and such strengthening might be made to depend 
on the importance of the case to be considered. Also an attempt should 
be made to give effect to the decision of the Council of the year 1925 to 
make the participation of individual members in committees dependent 
upon special conditions. It is not admissible to deny to those Govern- 
ments that are either temporarily or permanently represented on the 

Council confidence in the purposes of the League. In many cases the 

addition of members who are at present excluded from this committee 

would further the success of the high mission of the League in the matter 
of the minorities clauses. It would be desirable to leave to the tact of 
the President of the Council the choice of such members as might be most 
suited for work on the committees of investigation. 

‘I appeal to the Council, first, to take into careful consideration the 
possibilities of improving the procedure in dealing with petitions ; secondly, 

I beg to propose that instead of the nations interested being excluded from 

the discussions, that they be present; thirdly, it would be desirable to 

examine in what manner the League of Nations can exercise its 

responsibility of guarantee outside the mere question of petitions. 
“Finally, I attach great importance to affirming clearly the 

fundamental principles underlying the guarantee of the League of 

Nations.” 

In conclusion, Herr Stresemann proposed the appointment of a 
sub-committee, with authority to call in expert advice, to go into the 
whole question, which, he realised, was far too large and comprehensive 
to be dealt with satisfactorily in the present session of the Council. 

It was hardly to be expected that the German delegate’s pro- 
posals would meet with general acceptance, in view of the known 
attitude of certain of the interested States. In particular, the 
representatives of Poland and Czechoslovakia pointed out that the 
existing procedure had been brought into being as the result of 
friendly agreement between the Council and the signatories to the 
Treaties, and that the latter had already, on several occasions, made 
it clear that they were not prepared to accept any modifications in 
it which increased their obligations. 

A more valuable contribution to the debate was made by 
Sir Austen Chamberlain, who claimed that the Council's work with 
regard to minorities had at least been done with scrupulous fairness. 
He admitted, however, that two defects had been signalised, for 
which he would like to find a remedy. The first was the complete 
lack of publicity, but even this had its advantages, since a Government 
could make concessions without loss of dignity or authority in its 
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own State; he hoped, however, that greater publicity would be 
found possible. The second defect he would mention was the long 
delay before a final decision ; time was, of course, needed to collect 
accurate information, but he was sure that greater promptitude in 
dealing with questions raised would be a valuable asset. 

He concluded by reminding the Council that if the Government 
of a State owed definite obligations to the minorities, so, too, did the 
minorities owe loyal allegiance to the State to which they belonged, 
and he regretted that Article 19 of the Covenant had ever been cited 
in connection with a minority. 

The debate was brought to an end by M. Briand, who spoke 
generally in the same terms as the British delegate. He maintained 
that if the “Committee of Three’ had not been meting out justice, 
all the world would have known, and he revealed the fact that 
during 1928, twenty-three petitions had been received from eight 
different countries. The majority of these had been settled by the 
Committee, which had had to hold forty-four meetings. 





LIST OF MINORITIES TREATIES. 


POLAND - .. Minorities Treaty, 28th June, 1919. 
CZECHOSLOVAKIA 

GREECE ; ++ Minorities Treaties, 10th September, 1919. 
YUGOSLAVIA ) 


Articles 64-69 of the Treaty of Saint Germain, 
20th September, 1919. 

BULGARIA " .. Treaty of Neuilly, 27th November, 1919. 

Minorities Treaty, 9th December 1919, extended 


AUSTRIA 


RUMANIA 

to Bessarabia, 28th October, 1920. 
HUNGARY Articles 54-60 Treaty of Trianon, 4th June, 1920. 
TURKEY .. Treaty of Lausanne, 24th July, 1923, replacing 


the earlier but unratified Treaty of Sévres. 
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IT.—SPECIAL SUPPLEMENT. 


EXTRACTS FROM THE CHINESE PRESS. 


[It is proposed from time to time to append to the BULLETIN extracts 
from the Chinese Press, both vernacular and English, for it has been 
pointed out that it is of real importance that those in this country interested 
in Chinese affairs should be informed as to the manner in which current 
events are presented to the great mass of the Chinese people. It will, 
of course, be understood that the printing of these selections does not in 
any way imply approval of the principles or endorsement of the facts 
contained in them.| 


The following appeared in the Canton Gazette on January 4th :— 


BRITISH REDUCE TROOPS. 


A noteworthy announcement has been made by the British 
Government that it has decided to reduce the Shanghai Defence Force 
to the strength of one infantry brigade of four battalions and ancillary 
troops. Reinforcements of troops already withdrawn will, therefore, 
not proceed from Egypt to China as originally arranged. This move 
on the part of the British shows that they regard it as no longer 
necessary to maintain superfluous soldiery in China. We have never 
agreed that there was any necessity on the part of the Powers to 
maintain armed camps in China, but there is this much to be said of 
the British troops sent out to this country, namely, that they have 
behaved themselves admirably under a trying situation. The British 
commanders at no time sought to impose their will upon the Chinese 
military leaders, in contradistinction to the sabre-rattling tactics of 
the Japanese militarists in Shantung who started out for China with 
the sole determination in mind to block the Nationalist advance. 
Now is the time for the Japanese to imitate the example of the British 
and reduce the number of their troops in this country with a view to 
their eventual withdrawal to the last man. 


ALLEGED RESTRAINT OF TRADE. 


The Hongkong Daily Press drew attention to what it alleged was 
restraint of trade in Yunnan province ; the export of silver of more 
than $300 is prohibited and imports and exports of goods only allowed 
under permits. 

The Canton Gazette of January 5th, after justifying these restrictions 
by the exceptional conditions prevailing in the province of Yunnan 
and instancing similar restrictions enforced by other nations, continues: 
Our esteemed contemporary states that no doubt the whole matter 
has been referred to the foreign Ministers to China, but we assure the 
Daily Press that the time has passed when foreign official repre- 
sentatives could browbeat the Chinese Government into doing things 
to suit foreign interests to the detriment of the Chinese themselves. 
The ‘‘ good old times ” are no longer with us, and die-hards would do 
well to conform themselves to the new era of progress and inter- 
national equality. China no longer trembles before the diplomatic 
and consular rabbit warren ! 
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ADMISSION OF FOREIGN RESIDENTS TO CHINA. 
From the Sin Wan Pao, January 15th (Shanghai). 


The inclusion in the new Belgian and Italian treaties of an Article 
according the subjects of those Powers the right of residence in the 
interior, has recently been objected to by various associations on the 
ground that this would open up China to an inrush of residents from 
an over-populated Europe who, by their numbers and influence, would 
impose their own customs and economic system; others have 
dismissed these fears as chimerical in view of the fact that the Govern- 
ment has always the power to control these alien residents by legislation 
and local regulations, and,if necessary, to close any districts to foreign 
immigration. 

A General of Division recently addressed to the Government 
a Memorandum against foreign residence in the interior and in the 
current issue of this paper (January 15th) his confidential secretary 
developed at considerable length the considerations which urged his 
chief to this step. 

After expatiating on the mutual benefit of international contact, 
in which he recalls the advantages gained by England in the early 
days from her Dutch and Flemish immigrants, he says that the 
customs and usages of China are different from those of other nations, 
and suddenly to concede the right of residence and the purchase 
of land in a country of so vast an extent as China, whose populace 
is as yet undeveloped, would give rise to serious difficulties, not the 
least of which would be of an economic nature. The right of residence 
and trade in South Manchuria conceded to Japan in the third year 
of the Republic, has, he says, resulted in the whole of the trade and 
labour in that area passing into Japanese hands; even the schools, 
police, hospitals and education generally are controlled by Japanese. 
It was true that, strictly speaking, the granting of the right of 
residence and trade did not imply the cession of territory, as Chinese 
law, without any foreign interference, would always prevail; but 
aliens put up with economic disadvantages in the hope of finding 
some compensating advantages. In the 16th year of the Republic, 
he says, the Japanese expressed their willingness to surrender their 
extra-territorial rights in return for the right to reside and trade 
in the interior ; this was prompted by their desire to find fresh fields 
for their excess population. Although the clauses in the two treaties 
under reference speak of the right as conferring mutual benefit, there 
is no real reciprocity. America having suffered from the inrush of 
Japanese now rigidly controls immigration into her territory, especially 
in the case of Asiatics, and her reason for doing so is to preserve a 
high standard of living. And it is just from this economic standpoint 
that China should refuse to grant the right of residence in the interior 
to aliens. The treaties declare that the right is accorded because 
the Powers concerned have surrendered their extra-territorial rights. 
Why do they fight so strenuously for this right ? The reason is that 
their economic system is developed to its highest point, whereas ours 
is far from it; and they hope to find in an undeveloped country 
similar rights of residence, trade and land purchase, as our merchants 
would enjoy in their highly developed countries. This is the reciprocal 
benefit the treaties speak of. What chance have we in these 
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economically developed countries? In America and Europe our 
nationals only engage in a few comparatively negligible trades. 
Foreigners want our raw products, and that is a reason for keeping 
them out of the interior. Japan dare not open Formosa to foreign 
residents because their economic system is not yet developed, being 
in the same position as we are. Some hold that we should change our 
internal administration and develop the wealth of the country by 
co-operation with foreigners ; but they ignore the dangers mentioned 
above, as well as the difficulties other nations are experiencing with 
the aliens within their gates. (He instances the Turks and the 
Rumanians in this connection.) If we allow foreigners the right of 
residence in the interior we shall have a repetition of our experiences 
with the Japanese in Manchuria, the French in Indo-China, and the 
British in the Yangtze valley. China’s borders are gradually being 
restricted ; in the last 60 years we have lost one-fourth of our territory. 
It behoves us to keep our wits about us. Storms are approaching. 
Foreign Powers are increasing their armaments, and our hope of 
co-operation with them is nothing but an idle dream. 

In conclusion he says that, having regard to conditions both at 
home and abroad, China should refuse to grant aliens the right of 
residence in the interior. 


FOREIGN CONTROL OF CHINESE RAILWAYS. 
From the I Shih Pao, February 18th (Tientsin). 

A certain influential person, approached by a reporter of the 
paper with regard to his views on the recent direct dismissal by a 
Chinese director of a foreign employee on the Shanghai-Nanking 
Railway, expressed himself as entirely approving it and welcoming 
it as an indication that the Government was beginning to appreciate 
their rights and powers over the nation’s railways. Sheng Kung Pao, 
who negotiated the original agreement for the construction of the 
railway, was, he said, entirely ignorant of railway matters and ceded 
the entire rights over the line to the foreigners ; certain minor 
prerogatives, it is true, had been reserved, but the Chinese had been 
too pusillanimous to exert them and they had eventually been allowed 
to lapse. It was, he said, intolerable, that the railway between the 
capital and Shanghai, one of the most important ports of the world, 
should be entirely under foreign control. The recovery of their 
railway rights was just as important as the recovery of the concessions 
and the abolition of extra-territoriality, and he sincerely hoped that 
the nation would rise in support of the Government's efforts in this 
direction. 

Nore.—The railway staif is under the direct control of the 

British engineer-in-chief. 

BRITAIN AND CHINA. 
From the Canton Gazette, January 24th. 

In view of Great Britain’s official recognition of the Nationalist 
Government, reference to which was made in our leader yesterday, 
it is interesting to recall that a year ago the British Government 
definitely promised that the moment there was some stable government 
in China with whom to negotiate, Britain would not hesitate to do so. 
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Unlike the Japanese, the British have kept their word and this leads 
us to admit that there is a good deal of truth in the belief so long 
cherished by Chinese merchants that the Englishman’s word is his 
bond. On the other hand, the Japanese, tongue in cheek, are still 
talking of “rights’”’ and “interests ’’ and of the necessity of China 
showing “sincerity ’—meaning, of course, meekness in face of 
Japanese sabre-rattling. 

In December 1927 there were debates in the House of Commons 
in connection with Britain’s position in China. Mr. Trevelyan 
(Newcastle Central, Lab.) said they had not learned much as to why 
British soldiers were still in China and how long they were going 
to stay. British trade had suffered very severely as a result of the 
presence of British troops in China. There had never been an 
expedition less justified than the Shanghai expedition and it would 
be infinitely worse if it was left there indefinitely. Colonel Wedgwood 
(Newcastle-under-Lyme, Lab.) said the whole question so far as China 
was concerned was an agreement of policy between England and 
America. They had an opportunity of doing something that might 
lay the foundations of peace for the people of China. Lieut.-Com. 
Kenworthy said that ‘“ for 16 years we have been backing the wrong 
horse in China.” He believed that in the long run the democratic 
forces would prevail and that then they would be able to restore 
order in the country. Mr. Lloyd George (Liberal) while opining that 
it was all right to send troops to Shanghai for the protection of the 
Settlement, hoped the government would teil the House what the 
prospects were of extricating them from Shanghai. 

Mr. Locker-Lampson said the Government was very glad to have 
the stamp of Mr. Lloyd George’s approval on their action. The 
Government entirely agreed with Mr. Trevelyan that the unequal 
treaties must go and had said so. The difficulty was that they must 
wait until they get someone to negotiate with. ‘Our policy had 
always been one of peace and conciliation.”” The Government were 
anxious to withdraw the troops directly a Government arrived that 
was able and willing to exercise some kind of control. 

Reviewing the British attitude impartially, we must admit that 
considerable tact has been displayed by them during the past year. 
Downing Street and Hongkong have shown a sincere desire to 
co-operate with the Chinese, and for the pleasant relations now 
prevailing between Britain and China we have them to thank for, 
in contradistinction to the Shanghai diehards who endeavoured all 
along to have the home government co-operate with Japan in the 
maintenance of a positive policy. Had they had their way, Britain 
to-day would find herself in Japan’s position—a most unenviable one 
to say the least. Canton, January 24th, 1929. 


Tins FUTURE OF THE LEGATION QUARTER AT PEIPING. 
From the Canton Gazette, Canton, January 28th. 

An article under this heading sets forth the origin of the Legation 
quarters and hints at reluctance on the part of some Powers to move 
their Legations to Nanking. 

It concludes as follows :— 

However, what we are discussing in this essay is the future of the 

Legation Quarter at Peiping and our belief is that the time has come 
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for the Powers to complete all arrangements for the transfer of their 
legation staffs to Nanking, the new seat of government in this country. 

It was the cherished wish of Dr. Yat-sen to make Nanking the 
capital and he gave directions that his body was to be removed from 
Peiping for eventual burial at Nanking. Moreover, the mere creation 
of the new capital at Nanking is a visual demonstration that China 
has broken once and for all away from the old Peiping atmosphere. 
Nanking is close to Shanghai, the largest seaport and commercial 
metropolis of China. With the Nationalist Government permanently 
established at Nanking, Chinese merchants and financiers will invest 
in Nanking and the cites along the Shanghai-Nanking railway. They 
have invested hundreds of millions of dollars in the French Concession 
and in the International Settlement of Shanghai, and there is no 
reason why they should not be encouraged to invest their money 
in Nanking. 

With Nanking permanently occupying the status of the nation’s 
capital, there is no reason why the foreign envoys should stick to 
Peiping. They have been sent out to China to have constant contact 
with the Chinese Government and such being the case clearly it is 
their business to complete arrangements for the early transfer of them- 
selves, their staffs and their archives to Nanking. And this being a 
new era in international diplomacy—even though the Japanese may 
persist in thinking in terms of bayonets and guns—they should take 
steps to get rid of their cumbersome legation guards and leave the 
Chinese Government to furnish them all the due protection to which 
foreign envoys are entitled. 

There should not be any undue sentimental display over the 
Legation Quarter at Peiping and if Baron General Tanaka should choose 
to have the Japanese Minister permanently reside at Peiping to brood 
over the past clandestine affairs between the Japanese Legation and 
reactionary politicians and militarists, that, of course, is his own 
look-out, but such Powers like Great Britain, the United States and 
France should make an early move in the right direction. Once 
they have done so, the smaller fry are sure to follow suit. 


Canton, January 28th, 1929, 
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III.—CHRONOLOGY. 
Afghanistan. 


March 6th—General Nadir Khan left Peshawar for Khost, while one of 
his brothers proceeded to Dakka, with the intention of trying to unite the 
Southern and Eastern Provinces and negotiate with the Amir Habibullah. 

March 10th.—It was believed in India that Amanullah had begun a march 
on Kabul on March 5th. 

A rumour reached Peshawar that Nadir Khan had been arrested at 
Gardez, in Khost province, and that his property in Kabul had been looted 
by order of Habibullah. 

March 1\th.—It was learnt in India that the report as to Amanullah 
having started on his advance against Kabul was untrue. He was still making 
preparations at Kandahar. 


Belgium. 

February 27th—Dutch editor's statement re text of alleged Military 
Agreement. (See Netherlands.) 

March 2nd.—The ratification was gazetted of the preliminary Treaty with 
China signed on February 22nd, 1929. The document proclaiming its ratifica- 
tion by both parties had been signed in Peking on February 28th. 

March 3rd.—A journalist named Frank Heine, described as a Flemish 
activist, was arrested in Brussels and charged with forging the documents 
published by the Ulrechisch Dagblad. He was reported to have confessed 
to this, and to have stated that he fabricated the text of the minutes of the 
discussions of the French and Belgian General Staffs for sale to a German 
Nationalist spy organisation which had its headquarters at Mulheim. The 
latter was reported to have sent the false documents to an Antwerp journalist 
on the staff of a paper belonging to a Flemish extremist group. 

March 6th—¥rank Heine was released from custody on the ground that 
the charges against him did not constitute an offence against the law. (He 
had been arrested for forging his passport.) A semi-official statement appeared 
in the press to the effect that Heine had drawn up the forged documents 
with the assistance of various subordinates of the Belgian Counter-Espionage 
Service, who supplied the seals and the official notepaper belonging to the 
Ministry of National Defence. 

March 7th—In a statement in the Chamber, the Prime Minister said 
that the interrogation of Frank Heine had revealed that he was an agent 
in the service of an espionage centre of a neighbouring country, and had got 
into touch with the Intelligence Service of the Belgian General Staff. He had 
offered to give information to the German counter-espionage service, and at 
the same time to inform the Belgian Intelligence Service of the work with 
which he was entrusted. Certain members of the Intelligence Staff had 

known of the forgery and of the use that was being made of it, but had taken 
no steps to intervene. They had, therefore, failed in their duty, and their 
chief had been relieved of his post for not exercising proper supervision. 
Heine had handed a duplicate of the document to a Flemish Activist journalist 
for publication in Holland. 

March 12th.—The Senate unanimously approved the ratification of the 
Kellogg Peace Treaty. 
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Bulgaria. 
March 6th.—Signature of Peace Pact with Turkey. (See Turkey.) 
March 11th.—It was learnt that the Inter-Allied Commission in Sofia 

had reported that Bulgaria should be required to pay half the two forthcoming 

instalments of reparations. (The Government had applied for deferment 
of the whole of the payments for 1929 owing to the cost of repairing earthquake 
damage.) 


China. 
INTERNAL AFFAIRS. 


March 2nd.—Martial law was proclaimed in Peking, following on a fight 
which occurred when the local Commandant of Emergency Affairs disarmed 
1,000 men of the 125th Brigade of the 42nd Division (which had recently 
been incorporated into the Yen Hsi-shan’s Shansi-Northern-Army). They 
were reported to be conspiring with Chang Chung-chang (under whose 
command they had formerly been) to overthrow the local Government. 
Their two senior officers were arrested and executed. 

March 4th_—A state of grave tension was reported to have arisen between 
Nanking and the Kwangsi faction owing to the Wuhan Council having evicted 
Lu Ti-ping, the Governor of Changsha, on February 2lst, on a charge of 
inefficiency, but really because he was the nominee of Chiang Kai-shek. 
This had elicited a sharp rebuke from Nanking, followed by movements of 
troops on both sides. 

March 5th—The appointment of Sir Frederick Whyte as Adviser to the 
National Government was confirmed. 

It was learnt that both Feng Yu-hsiang and Yen Hsi-shan had tele- 
graphed to Nanking assuring the Government of their loyalty. Li Chung-jen 
(the leading Kwangsi General in Hupeh) also issued a statement professing 
loyalty to Chiang Kai-shek. 

March 6th—Chiang Kai-shek was stated to be massing 150,000 men in 
Kiangsi to meet a threatened advance by the Kwangsi forces from Hankow, 
estimated to number about 100,000. The Nanking authorities had also 
commandeered seven Chinese steamers for the transport of troops on the 
Yangtze, while the Kwangsi leaders were detaining all steamers at Hankow. 
(The Kwangsi faction’s action in ousting the National Government’s protegé 
from the Governorship of Hunan were stated to have resulted in the placing 
of the virtual control of Hunan, Hupeh, Kweichow, Kwangsi and Kwangtung, 
comprising a population of about 100 millions, in the faction’s hands.) 

The main forces of both sides were reported to be concentrating in the 
vicinity of Kiukiang. The garrison of Nanking had left for Kiangsi. 

Sir Frederick Whyte accepted the offer of the National Government to 
act as ‘‘ political counsellor” without remuneration. 

March 7th.—Following on mediation between Nanking and the leaders 
of the Kwangsi faction, Li Chung-jen, Chairman of the Wuhan Divisional 
Council and of the Hupeh Provincial Government, issued a statement affirming 
his loyalty to Nanking, but asserting that Wuhan had been within its rights 
in dismissing Lu Ti-ping. 

March 10th.—General Li Chung-jen resigned all his offices on the ground 
that ‘not one of our thousands of plans of reconstruction has come to 
fruition.”” He accused Nanking of using the Disbandment Loan for its war- 
chest, and of mobilising its armies on the Lower Yangtze. 
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It was stated in Shanghai that though the bonds for the $50,000,000 
Disbandment Loan had been issued, no arrangement had been made with 
Chinese banks to take them up, and there were no buyers. 

March 11th—The Wuhan authorities were reported to have moved 
20,000 men down the river, and to have mobilised three divisions at Hankow 
and two on the Hunan-Kiangsi border. Nanking was believed to have 
massed 70,000 men just west of Kiukiang. 


EXTERNAL AFFAIRS, RELATIONS WITH THE POWERS. 


February 27th—The National Government ratified the Kellogg Peace 
Treaty. 
March 2nd.—Announcement of ratification of treaty with Belgium. (See 


Belgium.) 
Egypt. 


February 27th.—The Government issued the documents in connection with 
the settlement of certain financial questions outstanding with Great Britain. 
These were stated to have been initialed on February 5th, but had not yet 
been approved by the Council of Ministers. The questions settled were : 
(1) Egypt’s liability to pay its share of the Turkish Loan of 1855; (2) Claims 
by the Admiralty for the value of ships torpedoed while carrying coal for 
HKgypt ; (3) Claim by the War Office in respect of refund of customs dues on 
benzine, paraftin, etc., bought in Egypt during the war ; and (4) Claim of Egypt 
to a share of the Reparation pvyments. 

March 5th—The Government enacted a measure providing severe penalties 
for anyone attempting by any means to induce students to participate in 
demonstrations or otherwise meddle in politics, or publishing news regarding 
student strikes. 


Esthonia. 
March 8th.—The Legislative Assembly ratified the Litvinoff Protocol. 


France. 


February 27th—Dutch editor's statement re text of alleged Military 
Agreement. (See Netherlands.) 

Statement in the House of Commons. (See Great Britain.) 

March 1st.—The Chamber ratified the Kellogg Peace Treaty by 570 votes 
to 12 (the Communists). 

March 3rd.—The Minister for War, in reply to the question put to him 
two months earlier regarding the total effective peace strength of the Army 
in the years before the war, gave the following figures: January Ist, 1910, 
737,000 ; February Ist, 1913, 786,000; May Ist, 1914, 1,013,010. 

March 4th—The Committee of Experts received the reports of the three 
sub-committees or groups dealing with transfers, deliveries in kind and 
commercialisation. As these overlapped, the Chairman asked the Committees 
to continue their work in consultation with one another, with a view to 
devising a single organisation to put their recommendations into effect. 

March 6th—The Committee of Experts received the joint report of the 
three groups designed to co-ordinate the separate plans they had produced 
a few days previously. It was understood that the organisation proposed 
would take the place of the Transfer Committee, while there would also be a 
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Consultative Committee to which Germany might refer any difficulties 
regarding transfers. The new organisation would have its headquarters 
outside Germany, and all the creditor nations would be represented on it. 

A vigorous campaign was opened in the press against the League of 
Nation’s exercise of its duty of protecting minorities in Poland and the Little 
Entente States. This took the form of articles in the Débats, Figaro, and other 
papers denying that the League as such had any right or real competence 
to deal with the so-called “ problem of minorities,” and declaring that, 
juridically, this problem did not exist. 

It was reported that the Government had decided against permitting 
Trotsky to reside in France. 

March 10th.—The Committee of Experts issued a communiqué outlining 
a suggested plan for the establishment of an international bank to act as 
trustee for German payments, receiving from Germany such annuities as 
might be arranged, and disbursing these among the creditor nations. 

It was explained that the whole scheme was tentative in character, the 
object aimed at being the replacement of the temporary war-time political 
machinery by permanent machinery of a purely financial nature, thus 
transferring the liquidation of Germany’s obligations ‘from the realm of 
political discussion to the orderly forms of business that characterise a 
state of peace.” 

The bank would facilitate transfers and finance deliveries in kind; it 
could also co-operate with all the interested Governments and the issuing 
bankers in the marketing of such bonds as might be issued for the 
commercialisation of German annuities. 

March \\th—The Committee of Experts approved in principle the first 
part of the plan for an international bank, i.e., the formation of a “ trust ” 
for reparation payments. It was decided that a sub-committee under Lord 
Revelstoke should work out detailed proposals for the capitalisation of this 
bank. 

Signature of Air Agreement with Italy. (See Italy.) 

March 12th.—Signature of Commercial Convention in Athens. (See 
Greece.) 


Germany. 

March 1st.—Adoption of Trade Treaty by House of Assembly. (See 
South Africa.) 

Two Russians named Orloff and Sumarakoff were arrested in Berlin 
charged with forging anti-Soviet documents for sale to foreign countries, 
among these being the documents which purported to prove that Senator 
Borah had accepted a bribe of $100,000 for carrying on pro-Bolshevist 
propaganda in the United States. 

March 8th.—Report re signature of railway agreement in Moscow. (See 
U.SS.R.) 

March 12th.—The Government deposited with the Secretariat of the League 
of Nations the instrument of ratification of the Slavery Convention signed at 
Geneva on September 25th, 1926. 


Great Britain. 


February 27th.—In reply to a question in the House of Commons, the 
Foreign Under-Secretary of State said, ““ Apart from the Treaty of Locarno 
no agreement involving military commitments has been concluded since the 
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war between this country and Belgium, nor is any military agreement or 
understanding in existence between the British General Staff and that of any 
foreign country.” 

In reply to a request for assurances that no military discussions would 
take place with France or Belgium that did not also take place with Germany, 
the Under-Secretary said, “The Right Honourable Gentleman may be 
assured we shall do nothing contrary to the Locarno Treaty.” 

Publication of documents re financial settlement with Egypt. (See 
Egypt.) | 

March 4th—Publication of Government's Note to League re status of 
Bahrein. (See League of Nations.) 

March 7th—The Convention concluded between Great Britain and 
Germany regarding legal proceedings in civil and commercial matters (signed 
in London in March, 1928) was published as a White Paper. Cmd. 3286. 

March 8th—The First Lord of the Admiralty issued a “ Statement 
explanatory of the Navy Estimates for 1929,” showing that the net total 
amounted to £55,865,000, or £1,435,000 less than in 1928. 

The annual Return of Fleets, showing the strength of ships built, building 
or projected, of the seven principal Powers (British Empire, United States, 
France, Italy, Japan, Soviet Union and Germany) was issued as a 
Parliamentary paper, (md. 3277. 


Greece. 
March 2nd.— Attack on offices of a Constantinople paper. (See Turkey.) 
March 4th.—Suspension of Greek paper in Constantinople. (See Turkey.) 
March 12th.—A new Commercial Convention with France, to take the 
place of the agreement denounced not long before by the Greek Government, 
was signed in Athens. 


Hungary. 

February 28th._Sixty persons were arrested in Budapest charged with 
being engaged in a Communist movement. (The mere profession of Com- 
munism was a criminal offence in Hungary.) 


Irak. 

March 3rd.—Raiders, believed to be members of the Mutair tribe, attacked 
some shepherds of the Iraki tribe of Beni Malek about 20 miles south of 
Koweit. They were driven off by R.A.F. planes, an English wireless operator 
being killed. 


Italy. 

February 28th.—The list was published of the 400 candidates for the 
Chamber (for which the election was fixed for March 24th) drawn up by the 
Fascist Grand Council, in accordance with the new project of law adopted 
on September 20th, 1928. (Vide Bulletin of 29th September, 1928, page 13.) 

March 1\1th.—An Air Agreement with France was signed at Turin, pro- 
viding for the establishment of air stations in the Mediterranean for the 
use of both countries, notably at Marseilles, Tunis and Castellorizo. 


Latvia. 
February 27th.—The Diet ratified the Litvinoff Protocol to the Kellogg 
Peace Treaty. 
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March 5th.—Deposit of ratification of Litvinoff Protocol in Moscow. 
(See U.S.S.R.) 


League of Nations. 

February 28th—It was announced in Geneva that Spain had ratified 
the Washington Eight Hours Convention, with the usual condition that this 
should only take effect when the Convention had been ratified by France; 
Germany, Great Britain and Italy. (The first and last-named had already 
ratified.) 

March 4th.—The text was published of a Note sent by the British Secretary 
of State for Foreign Affairs to the Persian Minister in London and to the 
Secretariat of the League on February 18th, 1929, replying to the Persian 
Government’s Note of August 2nd, 1928, regarding the status of Bahrein. 
In this, Sir Austen C hamberlain challenged the Persian Government's assertion 
that “ Bahrein has always and uninterruptedly formed part of Persia, except 
during the Portuguese occupation from 1507 to 1622,” and said that Persian 
occupation was formally terminated in 1783 by the ancestor of the present 
ruling Sheikh. Ever since 1820, when the British Government first entered 
into special treaty relations with the Sheikh without any reference to the 
Government of the Shah, they had acted on the assumption that the Sheikh 
was an independent ruler. 

The fifty-fourth session of the Council opened at Geneva, under the 
Presidency of Signor Scialoja. At the request of both Governments, 
consideration of the Rumano-Hungarian dispute was adjourned. 

Sir Austen Chamberlain made a statement concerning the new treaty 
between Great Britain and Irak, which had not been ratified, and was to be 
supplemented by military and financial agreements. He therefore proposed 
that the Council should adjourn consideration of the question until H.B.M.’s 
Government was in a position to lay the text of the treaty and the agreements 
before it. 

Herr Stresemann stated, with regard to the Minorities debate, that he 
desired to ask for an expansion of the existing “‘Committee of Three,” and 
for means to make its methods of dealing w ith petitions more effective. 

Demands were put forward by Yugoslavia and Czechoslovakia that they 
should be formally consulted by the Council before any alterations in the 
established procedure for dealing with petitions for minorities were approved. 

Lithuania presented a petition to be represented at the Council table 
during the debate. 

March 6th—The Council devoted the whole of the day to the debate 
on minorities. Senator Dandurand (Canada) read a report embodying his 
proposals for improving the procedure in dealing with petitions, and was 
followed by Herr Stresemann, who emphasised the necessity of the guarantee 
of the League for the protection of minorities. 

Mr. Dandurand proposed that complaints should be dealt with by a 
special committee of the League Council, but that they should first be 
addressed to the Government concerned, which would forward them to the 
League within a month of receipt, if unable to satisfy the complainants. 

Herr Stresemann supported these proposals, and advocated greater 
publicity being given to complaints by their publication in the Official Gazette 
of the League. He also proposed that a committee of investigation should 
be set up to study the procedure to be adopted in dealing with petitions. He 
added that if the aim of the Council in dealing with them was to lead to the 
assimilation of the minorities, he would strongly oppose it. 
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He was followed by Sir Austen Chamberlain, who drew attention to the 
obligation on the part of minorities to be loyal to their new countries. While 
approving of greater publicity regarding the work of the Committee of Three, 
he said he believed its work had been conducted with scrupulous fairness, and 
in the main the purpose for which the Minorities Treaties had been signed had 
been attained. However, he supported the proposal already made in more 
than one quarter that a rapporteur, with the,aid of colleagues, should undertake 
a careful study of the question. 

M. Zaleski maintained that the existing procedure was not embodied in 
the Treaties, but was the outcome of a decision of the Council, in agreement 
with their signatories. Poland could, therefore, not agree to any modification 
of that procedure without an agreement with all the signatories. 

The Rumanian delegate associated himself with this view, after which 
M. Briand urged that complaints should be settled between the interested 
parties whenever possible, but advocated greater publicity in connection with 
the work of the Committee of Three. 

M. Adatchi was appointed rapporteur. 

The Committee of Jurists decided that the Lithuanian request wen have 
to be settled by agreement between the Council and the States concerned. 
The Council rejected the request, on the basis of the Jurists’ report. 

March 7th—The Council adopted a resolution proposed by M. Adatchi 
requesting the representatives of Great Britain and Spain to co-operate with 
him in drawing up a report for the next Council Session on the proposals of 
the Canadian and German delegates. Meanwhile, the rapporteur and his two 
colleagues might receive any observations that the Governments of States 
which had accepted provisions (through Treaties or otherwise) for the 
protection of minorities might desire to present. Any States members of the 
League might also submit observations. 

In connection with the proposed Commission to study the opium question 
in the Far East, the Council decided to allocate 70,000 gold francs for expenses. 

The Council also decided that the first conference on the codification of 
international law should be held in the spring of 1930. 

Senator Elihu Root lodged with the Secretary-General a proposal bearing 
on the revision of the Statute of the Hague Court and the question of United 
States adherence. 

March 8th.—The Council accepted a report on the work of the Financial 
Committee, and considered the question of establishing a League wireless 
station. It also met privately and considered the proposals of Senator Root 
for a revision of the Statute of the Permanent Court. It was decided to 
submit them to a Committee of Jurists. 

The Council decided to communicate to all States members of the League 
the draft convention of the Financial Committee on financial assistance for 
States victims of an aggression (to guarantee to such States the possibility 
of securing rapid financial assistance in case of war or threat of war). 

March 9th.—The fifty-fourth session of the Council was concluded. It 
decided that a Committee of Jurists should be empowered to consider the 
situation as regards the adherence of the U.S.A. to the protocol of signature 
of the Hague Court Statute, and to make suggestions with a view to facilitating 
such adherence. 

The German and Polish Governments informed the Council that they 
had agreed to enter into direct negotiation regarding their differences con- 
cerning formalities as to the admission of children to German Minority schools 
in Upper Silesia. 
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Mr. Adatchi presented his report on the case of Herr Ulitz, the gist of 
which was that the Council must await the normal course of justice. 

M. Zaleski gave a pledge to the Council that Herr Ulitz would be given 
a public trial. 

The Council approved in principle the British Government’s proposal to 
abolish the Anglo-Irak Judicial Agreement of March 25th, 1924, and to 
institute a uniform system of justice (i.e., abrogate the capitulatory régime in 
this respect). 

March 11th—A Committee of Experts, composed of representatives from 
all the delegations to the Preparatory Disarmament Committee, met at 
Geneva to examine the Belgian proposals put forward in December 1928. 
These dealt with the drawing up of lists of armaments, etc., to which the 
terms of the future Convention would be applied. 

The Committee of Jurists appointed to consider the Statutes of the 
Permanent Court of International Justice began its work, and took note of 
the United States Government’s letter to the States signatories of the Statute. 

The Governing Body of the International Labour Office met at Geneva. 
The British Minister of Labour explained the reasons for his Government's 
proposal for a revision of the Washington Eight-hours Convention. 

March 12th—The British proposals for revision of certain clauses of the 
Washington Eight-hours Convention failed to secure the necessary votes for 
adoption, the debate ending in a deadlock, with eight votes for and eight 
against. (This meant that the whole question would remain in suspense 
until 1931.) 


Mexico. 

March 2nd.— Rebels in the State of Durango captured and held for ransom 
an American mining manager and a British engineer. 

March 3rd.—A rebellion broke out in Vera Cruz, where six out of the seven 
military units under General Jesus Aguirre declared against the Government. 
At the same time the Federal garrison in Sonora joined the revolutionaries, 
under Senor Topete, Governor of the State. General Gonzalez Escobar was 
appointed Commander-in-Chief of the rebel forces, whose avowed object 
was to make Senor Valenzuela President. 

Senor Calles, the former President, was appointed Minister for War by 
President Portes Gil, who issued a statement saying that the majority of the 
army had remained loyal. As far as was known (a strict censorship was in 
force) eight out of the 28 States were in revolt, i.e. Sonora in the extreme 
north-west, and the States just south of it, and Vera Cruz and the isthmus 
of Tehuantepec in the extreme south-east. 

The leaders of the revolt were all supporters of the late General Obregon 
and members of the Agrarian Party, which held the Labour (Government) 
Party responsible for the General’s murder. 

March 4th.—The rebels captured Monterey (capital of Neuvo Leon and an 
important strategic centre in the north) thus isolating all the north-east from 
the rest of the country. 

The garrison of Cananea, Sonora, surrendered to the rebels, while fighting 
was reported to be going on at Torreon, Coahuila. 

The Governor of Sonora issued a proclamation restoring religious liberty 
and giving permission for the re-opening of the Churches. 

Senor Rubio was nominated for the Presidency by General Calies’ Party. 
His candidature was strongly objected to by the revolutionaries. 
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March 5th.—It was officially announced that the rebel garrison of Orizaba, 
Vera Cruz, had surrendered to the Federal forces. The rebels were reported 
to have captured Chihuahua City, but the Government claimed successes in 
Vera Cruz State. 

In Vera Cruz city a battalion of the rebel troops were reported to have 
gone over to the side of the Government and taken over half the city. 

The Government announced that the rebel forces numbered only 10,000, 
the other 50,000 men of the Army having remained loyal. 

March 6th.—The insurgent commander in Sonora issued a statement 
to the effect that rebel forces were moving on Mexico City from Ortiz, Durango, 
Torreon, Chihuahua and other strategic points, and claiming control also 
of Coahuila, Zacatecas, Nuevo Leon, Nayarit and Jalisco. 

The Government announced the recapture of Monterey and Cordoba 
(in Vera Cruz). On the other hand the revolutionaries claumed the capture 
of Guaymas, on the Gulf of Lower California, with the warships in the harbour. 
A force of about 6,000 Yagui Indians was also stated to have joined up with 
the revolutionaries in Sinaloa State. 

Federal troops were reported to have captured Vera Cruz city. In the 
north, rebel forces were attacking Juarez (on the Rio Grande, opposite El Paso, 
Texas) and also claimed to have gained control of most of Sinaloa State 
(on the west coast, due south of Sonora). 

March 7th.—United States troops were stated to be preparing to cross 
the border and enter Juarez, if fighting occurred there menacing the safety 
of the inhabitants of El Paso. 

The Government claimed that Orizaba, Cordova and Jalapa were all in 
Federal hands. 

Decision of U.S.A. Government re embargo on arms to Mexico. 
(See U.S.A.) 

March 8th.—Juarez was captured by the rebel forces. An American was 
killed during the fighting. 

General Escobar’s forces, which had been augmented by several defections 
of Federal units, were stated to be concentrated at Torreon, awaiting an 
attack by General Calles, who was advancing north-west with 18,000 men. 
The Governors of Chihuahua and Durango were reported to have joined the 
rebellion. 

General Lopez, former Chief of Police in Mexico City, who had joined the 
rebels, was captured and shot. 

The Government applied to Washington for supplies of war material, 
and the U.S.A. Government agreed to supply aeroplanes, rifles and ammunition 
from surplus stocks. 

March \0th.—General Calles was reported to be advancing on a front of 
500 miles, with his right wing at Monterey and left wing at Mazatlan. Mean- 
while the rebels were advancing southward in Sinaloa State, and were massing 
troops upon Chihuahua. Fighting was also reported in Colima State (3800 miles 
west of the capital), the rebel leader being captured and executed. 

March 11th.—The southern half of the State of Lower California was 
reported to have joined the rebels, but in Vera Cruz the Government claimed 
to have crushed the rebellion, following on the surrender of the troops of 
General Aguirre. The General himself fled southward. 

Federal troops were reported to be attacking Durango and Torreon, from 
the east and south. 

A rising was stated to have occurred in Nayarit State, resulting in its being 
won for the rebels. 
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March 12th—A running fight took place on the Texas border owing to 
the attempts of rebel gun-runners at /] Paso to cross the Rio Grande. 

It was announced that the Legislature of Chihuahua had voted to join the 
revolutionary movement. 


Nejd. 
March 3rd.—Raid by Mutair tribesmen in Irak territory. (See Irak.) 


Netherlands. 

February 27th.—In a statement in the press, the editor of the Utrechtsch 
Dagblad declared that the documents he had published (text of Franco- 
Belgian Military Agreement) emanated from a source absolutely above 
suspicion and were the minutes of a meeting of military experts held in 
Brussels, signed with the names of persons participating, and bearing Belgian 
departmental wax seals. He said that the “circles which procured’ him 
the documents were willing to have its authenticity examined at Geneva. 

Statement in the House of Commons. (See Great Britain.) 

February 28th.—The Utrechtsch Dagblad published in the original French 
what purported to be the full text of the minutes of the conference of the 
Franco-Belgian General Staffs from September 7th to 12th, 1927. 

Murch 3rd.—Arrest of man charged with forging text of alleged Military 
Convention, etc. (See Belgium.) 

March 5th.—Release of Frank Heine. (See Belgium.) 

March 7th.—Belgian Premier’s statement regarding the forged Military 
Agreement. (See Belgium.) 


Permanent Court of International Justice. 
March 11th.—Meeting of Committee of Jurists at Geneva regarding 
Statutes of the Court. (See League of Nations.) 


Persia. 

March 4th.—Publication of British Government's Note to League re 
status of Bahrein. (See League of Nations.) 

March 11th.—A Customs Agreement with Russia valid for seven years 
was signed at Teheran. 


Poland. 
February 27th.—Settlement of claims of landowners in Bessarabia. (See 
Rumania.) 


Reparations. 

March 6th.—The statement of receipts and payments under the Dawes 
Plan issued by the Agent-General for Reparation Payments for the month 
of February, 1929 (5th Annuity Year) showed that the receipts for the month 
totalled 178,505,997.11 gold marks, making a cumulative total of 
1,078,584,811.45 gold marks. The amount received by the Powers for the 
month was 169,992,363.57 gold marks. 


Rumania. 

February 27th.— It was announced that the Polish claims arising out of the 
land reforms in Bessarabia had been settled by an undertaking by the Govern- 
ment to pay indemnity on the same scale as that paid to British and French 
nationals. 
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South Africa. 


March 1\st.—The resolution approving the Trade Treaty with Germany 
was carried in the House of Assembly by 62 votes to 51. The Premier did 
not move the motion transmitting the resolution to the Senate for approval, 
giving as his reason that he regarded the Assembly as the “ competent legisla- 
tive authority,” by which the Treaty should be ratified (Article 26 laid it 
down that the Treaty “after having been approved by the competent 
legislative authorities of the contracting parties, shall be ratified ’’). 

March 4th —The House of Assembly rejected the motion by which the 
Senate would have been asked to consider the ratification of the commercial 
treaty with Germany by only four votes (53 to 49), representing the lowest 
recorded Government majority. 


Spain. 

February 27th—The King signed a decree returning to civilian life the 
entire cadet corps at the Segovia Artillery Academy. Compensation was 
to be paid to the cadets. 

February 28th——Ratification of Washington Eight Hours Convention. 
(See League of Nations.) 

March 7th.—<A strike of students arranged in Madrid was averted by the 
arrest of a ringleader, who was expelled from the University and banned 
from re-entering a State school or obtaining employment in any official 
capacity. 

March 12th.—Student riots occurred in Madrid, leading to several people 
being seriously injured, and 26 students being arrested. A Royal Order 
was issued which practically amounted to closing the University. 


Sudan. 


March 12th—-The Report of the Governor-General on the finances, 
administration and condition of the Sudan during 1927 was published (in 
London) as a Blue Book. Cmd. 3284. 


Turkey. 


February 28th.—Report re Government's adhesion to Litvinoff Protocol. 
(See U.'S.S.R.) 

March 2nd.—Students wrecked the offices of a Greek newspaper in 
Constantinople in protest against the publication of an article regarding the 
re-conquest of Smyrna by the Turks. 

March 4th.—The Greek newspaper whose offices were wrecked by Turkish 
students on March 2nd was suspended for publishing matter of a provocative 
character. 

March 6th.-A Pact of Peace with Bulgaria was signed in Angora, settling 
the grievances (dating from the war of 1912-13) of the Turkish minority in 
Bulgaria. 


U.S.A. 


February 27th.—The Central News Agency stated that the Senate had 
adopted the proposal for the convening of a conference on disarmament. 
The Cruiser Bill was passed in final form by the Senate. 
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February 28th.—The Cruiser Bill was agreed to by the House of Repre- 
sentatives, and sent to the President. 

March \st.—The Secretary of State, in a letter to Senator Borah, was 
reported to have stated that only Argentina and Brazil had failed to ratify 
the Kellogg Peace Treaty. 

March 2nd.—The British Ambassador deposited at the State Department 
the ratifications of the Kellogg Peace Treaty on the part of Great Britain, 
Northern Ireland, Australia, South Africa, New Zealand and India. The 
Canadian and Irish Ministers similarly deposited the ratifications of their 
respective Governments. 

It was announced that the State Department had also received notice 
of the ratification of the Treaty by Denmark, the Netherlands and Honduras. 

The President signed the Naval Supply (Cruiser) Bill, and the resolution 
providing for a survey for the Nicaraguan canal. 

The Portuguese Minister deposited in the State Department his Govern- 
ment’s adherence to the Kellogg Peace Treaty. 

March 4th.—Mr. Hoover took the oath as the 31st President of the United 
States. In his inaugural address he referred to the Kellogg Peace Treaty 
in the following words: ‘The recent treaty for the renunciation of war 
as an instrument of national policy sets an advanced standard in our con- 
ception of the relation of nations. Its acceptance should pave the way to 
the greater limitation of armaments, the offer of which we sincerely extend 
to the world, but its full realization also implies a greater and greater per- 
fection in the instrumentalities for the pacific settlement of controversies 
between the nations. In the creation and use of these instrumentalities 
we should support every sound method of conciliation, arbitration and 
judicial settlement.” 

He then referred to the Hague Court and said: “ The Permanent Court 
of International Justice, in its major purpose, is peculiarly identified with 
American ideals, and with American statesmanship. No more potent 
instrumentality for this purpose has ever been conceived, and no other is 
practicable of establishment. The reservations placed upon our adherence 
should not be misinterpreted. The United States seeks by these reservations 
no special privilege or advantage, but only to clarify our relation to advisory 
opinions and other matters which are subsidiary to the major purpose of the 
Court. The way should and, I believe, will be found by which we may take 
our proper place in a movement so fundamental to the progress of peace. 
Our people have determined that we should make no political engagement, 
such as membership in the League of Nations, which may commit us in 
advance as a nation to become involved in the settlements of controversies 
between other countries. They adhere to the belief that the independence 
of America from such obligations increases its ability and availability for 
service in all human fields of human progress.” 

He further added: ** Peace can be contributed to by respect for our 
ability in defence. Peace can be promoted by the limitation of arms, and 
by the creation of the instrumentalities for the peaceful settlement of con- 
troversies. But it will become a reality only through self-restraint and active 
effort in friendliness and helpfulness. I covet for this Administration a 
record of having further contributed to the advance of the cause of peace.” 

March 5th—The new Senate confirmed the nominations of eight of the 
ten members of Mr. Hoover’s Cabinet. They included Mr. Stimson, Secretary 
of State, Mr. Mellon, Treasury, Mr. James W. Good, War, and Mr. Charles F. 
Adams, Navy. 
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March 7th—The President made it known that no arms or munitions 
would be allowed to go to Mexico for the use of the rebels, but that the embargo 
did not apply to supplies for the Government. 

March 11th.—The Secretary of State was reported to have stated that the 
Mexican rebels had not been recognised as belligerents by the United States 


Government. 


U.S.S.R. 

February 28th.—It was announced in Moscow, that in reply to an invitation 
from the Government dated February 26th, the Turkish Government had 
notified the Soviet Government of Turkey’s adhesion to the Litvinoff Protocol, 
by a Note dated February 27th. 

March 1st.—Arrest of two Russians in Berlin on a charge of forging 
Soviet documents. (See Germany.) 

March 5th.—The Latvian Government's act of ratification of the Litvinoff 
Protocol was deposited with the Soviet Government. 

March 8th.—It was learnt (by mail) that an agreement had been signed 
in Moscow by the Soviet, German, Latvian and Esthonian Governments 
facilitating through railway traffic between Germany and Russia. 

Ratification of Litvinoff Protocol by Esthonia. (See Esthonia.) 

March 11th.—Signature of Customs Agreement at Teheran. (See Persia.) 


Yugoslavia. 

March \st-—A Royal Decree was signed greatly extending the powers 
of the Government under the Defence of the Realm Act, and empowering 
the Courts to punish all those who in any way carried on propaganda cal- 
culated to jeopardise the unity of the State, hinder the authorities in the 
exercise of their duties, etc. 
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IV.—LEAGUE OF NATIONS NOTES. 


MINORITIES BEFORE THE LEAGUE. 


Notice of two resolutions regarding the protection of minorities had been 
given before the fifty-fourth session of the Council. Senator Dandurand 
(Canada) had signified his intention of raising the question of the present 
procedure, while Herr Stresemann (Germany) had raised the wider question 
of the League guarantee. Senator Dandurand’s proposals were issued in the 
form of a memorandum, dated February 19th. It reviewed the existing 
procedure, and pointed out that ‘‘ although the method has yielded good 
results, it leaves the minority under the impression that its case has not been 
heard, and that it is being victimised by the inaction or indifference of the 
Council.’’ The memorandum did not advocate the creation of a permanent 
Minorities Commission, and took as basis the Polish proposals of August 22nd, 
1923. (Further details of its contents are printed in the article at the beginning 
of the Bulletin.) 

The German proposals were not made public before the Council met. 
Officialinformation is also lacking regarding proposals made through diplomatic 
channels, first by Poland, proposing an extension of minority obligations to 
cover all States, and secondly by Poland, Greece, Rumania, Czechoslovakia 
and Yugoslavia, protesting against any alteration in the existing procedure. 
These protests appear, however, to have been made in very forceful fashion. 
When the Council met, Yugoslavia and Czechoslovakiasent written memoranda 
insisting that no change should be made in the present procedure without 
their written consent as treaty signatories. A further request came from 
Lithuania to be represented on the Council when the question of minorities 
came up. These requests delayed the opening of the question in the Council, 
and the discussion only opened on March 6th. The first point was a rejection 
of Lithuania’s request. 

Senator Dandurand then read his memorandum, and was followed by 
Herr Stresemann, who suggested that the Council was drifting into an idea 
that the Treaties were only transitory measures designed to soften the ultimate 
assimilation of the minorities. He would oppose to the utmost any tendency 
towards assimilation. The guarantee of the League was not exhausted by 
hearing individual petitions; the League had the duty to assure itself that 
the minority provisions were constantly applied. He agreed with Senator 
Dandurand that minorities ought to know the result of their complaints. 
The Council might require the Minorities Committee, as suggested by Senator 
Dandurand, to submit the results of its investigations, and itself decide whether 
to take action. The reports of the Committee might be published in the 
Official Journal. The present Committees of Three were too restricted. 
He moved the appointment of a commission of inquiry into the possibility 
of improving existing procedure. 

M. Zaleski (Poland) declared that the existing procedure could not have 
been instituted or carried on, and could not be modified, without the consent 
of the signatories. He appeared to be satisfied with the present position of 
minorities. 

Sir Austen Chamberlain agreed that existing procedure was defective in 
the points of lack of publicity, and of delay, but stressed the duty of minorities 
to co-operate loyally with governments. M. Briand suggested that “if 
the Committee of Three had not been meting out justice, all the world would 
have known.’”’ Finally, Senator Dandurand agreed that his proposal should 
be referred for inquiry, and on March 7th the Council adopted a resolution 
instructing M. Adatchi (to be assisted by the representatives of Great Britain 
and Spain) to submit at the June session a report on the Canadian and German 
proposals, taking into account the different points raised during the discussion. 
All Treaty States, and indeed all members of the League, may submit observa- 
tions to the Committee before April Ist, 1929; and the Committee may 
‘* receive such information and consult such persons as it considers advisable 
for the execution of its work.’’ The report will be examined in the first place 
by the Council in Committee, which will meet for that purpose in sufficient 
time before the date of the next Council meeting. 


(By the courtesy of the League of Nations Union.) 
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V.—NOTICES. 


1. A meeting of the International Steel Cartel was held in Brussels 


on March 13th. 


2. An International Anti-Fascist Congress was opened in Berlin on 


March 9th. 
VI.—FORTHCOMING EVENTS. 
1929. 
Mar. 18th. *Advisory and Technical Committee for aan 
munications and Transit . Geneva. 
» 25th. *Committee of Experts on Infant Mortality .. Rome. 
», 26th. *Sub-Committee of Experts on the Radiological 
Treatment of Cancer - Geneva. 
April 2nd. *Committee of Statistical Experts of the Health 
Committee . Berlin. 
“- 4th. *Meeting of Sugar ‘Delegation of the Economic 
Committee with Experts on Sugar . Geneva. 
oa Sth. *EKconomic Committee .. .. Geneva. 
i 9th. *Conference on Counterfeiting Currency . Geneva. 
me 9th. International Hydrographic Conference - Monaco. 
»» 12th. *Child Welfare Committee , Geneva. 
» 15th. *Preparatory Commission for the Disarmament 
Conference . Geneva. 
16th. *Sub-Committee of Experts on the Unification 
of Customs Nomenclature .. Geneva. 
» 19th. *Traffic in Women and Children Committee .. Geneva. 
» 24th. *Supervisory Commission Geneva. 
May 6th. *Economic Consultative Committee (subject 
to Council’s approval) ee .. Geneva. 
» 15th. International Exhibition , . Barcelona. 
.» 16th-25th. Fourth Pacific Science Congress Java. 
» 19th. Congress of International League of Nations 
Union ne pe .. Madrid. 
» send. *Supervisory Commission Geneva. 
,» oth. *12th Session of International Labour Con- 
ference , Geneva. 
June T7th-14th. Meeting of International Society of Sugar Cane 
Technologists ‘0 .. Sourabaya. 
» 17th. *Permanent Mandates Commission - Geneva. 
»  2lst. Annual Congress of the International Federa- 
tion of League of Nations Societies Madrid. 
»» (end). International Conference on Libraries and 
Bibliography Rome. 
July 2nd-10th. Meeting of the Self- Help School of / Tnter- 
national Student Service . ‘ Dresden. 
Pan-Pacific Press Congress . Honolulu, 


- Sth. 

25th. 
Aug. 4th. 

rr) lst-9th. 


»  7th-15th. 
» 10th-24th, 


World Congress of International Chamber of 
Commerce .. 

International Congress of N urses . 

Fifteenth International Geological Conference 

Third Session of World Federation of Educa- 
tion Associations .. 

Meeting of International Student ‘Service 
Annual Conference in Austria . 

Annual Conference of International Federation 
of University Women : 

Council Meeting of International Confedera- 
tion of Students .. 8 - 
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Aug. 25th-3lst. Annual Conference of the Fédération Univer- 
sitaire Internationale ned la Société des 


Nations ee .. Geneva. 
. % - World Jamboree and Fifth International 
Scout Conference .. .. Birkenhead. 
els Sept 2nd. 36th Conference of the International Law 
Association . San Sebastian. 
on » ond. *Tenth Meeting of Assembly of the League of 
Nations o* .. Geneva. 
» 2nd-5th. International Congress on Commercial Educa- 
tion . ..- Amsterdam. 
» 26th. Congress of International Peace League .. Athens. 
as Sixth Annual Conference of the Fédération 
Internationale des Unions Intellectuelles Barcelona. 
Oct. 25th. ) 
to World Engineering Congress .. - .- Tokyo. 
Nov. 22nd) 
Nov. Institute of Pacific Relations Conference .. Kyoto. 


* Teague of Nations. 
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